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wrote hardly anything that was not a more or less direct outcome
of the strong views on education and of the concern for moral
and social improvement which she shared with her father. The
problem of what she owed him, with the question whether, as has
been persistently alleged, her genius was thwarted by his inter-
ference, is simplified if their absolute unanimity be taken into
account. She was not merely his disciple, she was his other self.
It was almost as her own riper thoughts that she accepted his
continual advice and correction. He was an excellent story-
teller ; she would have said he was the better of the two. The
gist of some of her best scenes and characters was supplied by
him. She was curiously weak in invention; this, if her own
evidence is to be accepted, was his strong point.1 Possibly he did
not think that creative spontaneity and a didactic purpose were
incompatible; she, at any rate, did not think so. If he misled
her, it was by the whole process of the education which she
underwent, her apprenticeship in the workshop of the theorist
and reformer. After such a drilling, it is a miracle that she wrote
Castle Rackrent; and she could not have gone on writing like
that without abjuring the principles taken to heart in her work
upon Practical Education, and without freeing her mind from the
obsessing weight of her responsibilities. But she chose her narrow
path, and having taken this direction she could never again write
a story without an ulterior object.
So that the paternal influence upon a too receptive mind must
be dated further back, and it is evidently untrue that he interfered
with work which was going on well and spoiled what would have
been far better left alone. She inherited her genius from him;
as to that there can hardly be two opinions. He gave her mind
its initial bias and training* Even without those brilliant pages
which were actually taken down from his own words, he was in
a sense the joint author of Maria Edgeworth's novels, including
those that she wrote after his death. Helen, the last of all, is
typical of the work she used to submit to his critical approval 5
yet it was now seventeen years since he might have interfered
1 His dying mother warned him against being led astray by his ** inventive
faculty" (see the entertaining Memoirs of Richard Lwell Edgev3ortht 1820^